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to the outlying world. The capacity to represent, portray, characterize, and 
depict is not easily available to just any member of just any society; more- 
over, the “what” and “how” in the representation of “things,” while allowing 
for considerable individual freedom, are circumscribed and socially regu- 
‘lated. We have become very aware in recent years of the constraints upon 
the cultural representation of women, and the pressures that go into the 
created representations of inferior classes and races. In all these areas— 
gender, class, and race—criticism has correctly focussed upon the institu- 
tional forces in modern Western societies that shape and set limits on the 
representation of what are considered essentially subordinate beings; thus 
representation itself has been characterized as keeping the subordinate sub- 
ordinate, the inferior inferior. 


(1 ) 


Jane Austen and Empire 


\ A Į e are on solid ground with V. G. Kiernan when he says that “em- 

pires must have a mould of ideas or conditioned reflexes to flow 
into, and youthful nations dream of a great place in the world as young men 
dream of fame and fortunes.” It is, as I have been saying throughout, too 
simple and reductive to argue that everything in European or American 
culture therefore prepares for or consolidates the grand idea of empire. It is 
also, however, historically inaccurate to ignore those tendencies—whether 
in narrative, political theory, or pictorial technique—that enabled, encour- 
aged, and otherwise assured the West’s readiness to assume and enjoy the 
experience of empire. If there was cultural resistance to the notion of an 
imperial mission, there was not much support for that resistance in the main 
departments of cultural thought. Liberal though he was, John Stuart Mill— 
as a telling case in point—could still say, “The sacred duties which civilized 
nations owe to the independence and nationality of each other, are not 
binding towards those to whom nationality and independence are certain 
evil, or at best a questionable good.” Ideas like this were not original with 
Mill; they were already current in the English subjugation of Ireland during 
the sixteenth century and, as Nicholas Canny has persuasively demon- 
strated, were equally useful in the ideology of English colonization in the 
Americas.” Almost all colonial schemes begin with an assumption of native 
backwardness and general inadequacy to be independent, “equal,” and fit 
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Why that should be so, why sacred obligation on one front should not be 
binding on another, why rights accepted in one may be denied in another, 
are questions best understood in the terms of a culture well-grounded in 
moral, economic, and even metaphysical norms designed to approve a 
satisfying local, that is European, order and to permit the abrogation of the 
right to a similar order abroad. Such a statement may appear preposterous 
or extreme. In fact, it formulates the connection between Europe’s well- 
being and cultural identity on the one hand and, on the other, the subjuga- 
tion of imperial realms overseas rather too fastidiously and circumspectly. 
Part of our difficulty today in accepting any connection at all is that we tend 
to reduce this complicated matter to an apparently simple causal one, which 
in turn produces a rhetoric of blame and defensiveness. I am wot saying that 
the major factor in early European culture was that it caused late-nineteenth- 
century imperialism, and I am not implying that all the problems of the 
formerly colonial world should be blamed on Europe. I am saying, however, 
that European culture often, if not always, characterized itself in such a way 
as simultaneously to validate its own preferences while also advocating those 
preferences in conjunction with distant imperial rule. Mill certainly did: he 
always recommended that India wot be given independence. When for vari- 
ous reasons imperial rule concerned Europe more intensely after 1880, this 
schizophrenic habit became useful. 

The first thing to be done now is more or less to jettison simple causality 
in thinking through the relationship between Europe and the non-European 
world, and lessening the hold on our thought of the equally simple temporal 
sequence. We must not admit any notion, for instance, that proposes to show 
that Wordsworth, Austen, or Coleridge, because they wrote before 1857, 
actually caused the establishment of formal British governmental rule over 
India after 1857. We should try to discern instead a counterpoint between 
overt patterns in British writing about Britain and representations of the 
world beyond the British Isles. The inherent mode for this counterpoint is 
not temporal but spatial. How do writers in the period before the great age 
of explicit, programmatic colonial expansion—the “scramble for Africa,” 
say—situate and see themselves and their work in the larger world? We shall 
find them using striking but careful strategies, many of them derived from 
expected sources—positive ideas of home, of a nation and its language, of 
proper order, good behavior, moral values, 

But positive ideas of this sort do more than validate “our” world. They 
also tend to devalue other worlds and, perhaps more significantly from a 
retrospective point of view, they do not prevent or inhibit or give resistance 
to horrendously unattractive imperialist practices. No, cultural forms like 
the novel or the opera do not cause people to go out and imperialize— 
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Carlyle did not drive Rhodes directly, and he certainly cannot be “blamed” 
for the problems in today’s southern Africa—but it is genuinely troubling to 
see how little Britain’s great humanistic ideas, institutions, and monuments, 
which we still celebrate as having the power ahistorically to command our 
approval, how little they stand in the way of the accelerating imperial 
process. We are entitled to ask how this body of humanistic ideas co-existed 
so comfortably with imperialism, and why—until the resistance to imperial- 
ism in the imperial domain, among Africans, Asians, Latin Americans, devel- 
oped—there was little significant opposition or deterrence to empire at 
home. Perhaps the custom of distinguishing “our” home and order from 
“theirs” grew into a harsh political rule for accumulating more of “them” to 
rule, study, and subordinate. In the great, humane ideas and values promul- 
gated by mainstream European culture, we have precisely that “mould of 
ideas or conditioned reflexes” of which Kiernan speaks, into which the 
whole business of empire later flowed. 

The extent to which these ideas are actually invested in geographical 
distinctions between real places is the subject of Raymond Williams’s richest 
book, The Country and the City. His argument concerning the interplay be- 
tween rural and urban places in England admits of the most extraordinary 
transformations—from the pastoral populism of Langland, through Ben 
Jonson’s country-house poems and the novels of Dickens’s London, right up 
to visions of the metropolis in twentieth-century literature. Mainly, of 
course, the book is about how English culture has dealt with land, its 
possession, imagination, and organization. And while he does address the 
export of England to the colonies, Williams does so, as I suggested earlier, 
in a less focussed way and less expansively than the practice actually war- 
rants. Near the end of The Country and the City he volunteers that “from at 
least the mid-nineteenth century, and with important instances earlier, 
there was this larger context [the relationship between England and the 
colonies, whose effects on the English imagination “have gone deeper than 
can easily be traced”] within which every idea and every image was con- 
sciously and unconsciously affected.” He goes on quickly to cite “the idea 
of emigration to the colonies” as one such image prevailing in various novels 
by Dickens, the Brontés, Gaskell, and rightly shows that “new rural socie- 
ties,” all of them colonial, enter the imaginative metropolitan economy of 
English literature via Kipling, early Orwell, Maugham. After 1880 there 
comes a “dramatic extension of landscape and social relations”: this corre- 
sponds more or less exactly with the great age of empire.” 

It is dangerous to disagree with Williams, yet I would venture to say that 
if one began to look for something like an imperial map of the world in 
English literature, it would curn up with amazing insistence and frequency 
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well before the mid-nineteenth century. And turn up not only with the inert 
regularity suggesting something taken for granted, but—more interest- 
ingly—threaded through, forming a vital part of the texture of linguistic and 
cultural practice. There were established English offshore interests in Ire- 
land, America, the Caribbean, and Asia from the sixteenth century on, and 
even a quick inventory reveals poets, philosophers, historians, dramatists, 
statesmen, novelists, travel writers, chroniclers, soldiers, and fabulists who 
prized, cared for, and traced these interests with continuing concern. (Much 
of this is well discussed by Peter Hulme in Colonial Encounters.) Similar 
points may be made for France, Spain, and Portugal, not only as overseas 
powers in their own right, but as competitors with the British. How can we 
examine these interests at work in modern England before the age of empire, 
ie., during the period between 1800 and 1870? 

We would do well to follow Williams’s lead, and look first at that period 
of crisis following upon England’s wide-scale land enclosure at the end of 
the eighteenth century. The old organic rural communities were dissolved 
and new ones forged under the impulse of parliamentary activity, industrial- 
ization, and demographic dislocation, but there also occurred.a new process 
of relocating England (and in France, France) within a much larger circle of 
the world map. During the first half of the eighteenth century, Anglo-French 
competition in North America and India was intense; in the second half 
there were numerous violent encounters between England and France in the 
Americas, the Caribbean, and the Levant, and of course in Europe itself. The 
major pre-Romantic literature in France and England contains a constant 
stream of references to the overseas dominions: one thinks not only of 
various Encyclopedists, the Abbé Raynal, de Brosses, and Volney, but also 
of Edmund Burke, Beckford, Gibbon, Johnson, and William Jones. - 

In 1902 J. A. Hobson described imperialism as the expansion of nationality, 
implying that the process was understandable mainly by considering expan- 
sion as the more important of the two terms, since “nationality” was a fully 
formed, fixed quantity,?? whereas a century before it was still in the process 
of being formed, at home and abroad as well. In Physics and Politics (1887) Walter 
Bagehot speaks with extraordinary relevance of “nation-making.” Between 
France and Britain in the late eighteenth century there were two contests: 
the battle for strategic gains abroad—in India, the Nile delta, the Western 
Hemisphere—and the battle for a triumphant nationality. Both battles con- 
trast “Englishness” with “the French,” and no matter how intimate and 
closeted the supposed English or French “essence” appears to be, it was 
almost always thought of as being (as opposed to already) made, and being 
fought out with the other great competitor. Thackeray’s Becky Sharp, for 
example, is as much an upstart as she is because of her half-French heritage. 
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Earlier in the century, the upright abolitionist posture of Wilberforce and his 
allies developed partly out of a desire to make life harder for French 
hegemony in the Antilles.** 

These considerations suddenly provide a fascinatingly expanded dimen- 
sion to Mansfield Park (1814), the most explicit in its ideological and moral 
affirmations of Austen’s novels. Williams once again is in general dead right: 
Austen’s novels express an “attainable quality: of life,” in money and prop- 
erty acquired, moral discriminations made, the right choices put in place, the 
correct “improvements” implemented, the finely nuanced language affirmed 
and classified. Yet, Williams continues, 


What [Cobbett] names, riding past on the road, are classes. Jane Austen, 
from inside the houses, can never see that, for all the intricacy of her 
social description. All her discrimination is, understandably, internal 
and exclusive. She is concerned with the conduct of people who, in the 
complications of improvement, are repeatedly trying to make them- 
selves into a class. But where only one class is seen, no classes are 
seen.’ 


As a general description of how Austen manages to elevate certain “moral 
discriminations” into “an independent value,” this is excellent. Where Mans- 
field Park is concerned, however, a good deal more needs to be said, giving 
greater explicitness and width to Williams’s survey. Perhaps then Austen, 
and indeed, pre-imperialist novels generally, will appear to be more impli- 
cated in the rationale for imperialist expansion than at first sight they have 
been. 

After Lukacs and Proust, we have become so accustomed to thinking of 
the novel’s plot and structure as constituted mainly by temporality that we 
have overlooked the function of space, geography, and location. For it is not 
only the very young Stephen Dedalus, but every other young protagonist 
before him as well, who sees himself in a widening spiral at home, in Ireland, 
in the world. Like many other novels, Mansfield Park is very precisely about 
a series of both small and large dislocations and relocations in space that 
occur before, at the end of the novel, Fanny Price, the niece, becomes the 
spiritual mistress of Mansfield Park. And that place itself is located by 
Austen at the center of an arc of interests and concerns spanning the 
hemisphere, two major seas, and four continents. 

As in Austen's other novels, the central group that finally emerges with 
marriage and property “ordained” is not based exclusively upon blood. Her 
novel enacts the disaffiliation (in the literal sense) of some members of a 
family, and the affiliation between others and one or two chosen and tested 
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outsiders: in other words, blood relationships are not enough to assure 
continuity, hierarchy, authority, both domestic and international. Thus 
Fanny Price—the poor niece, the orphaned child from the outlying city of 
Portsmouth, the neglected, demure, and upright wallflower—gradually ac- 
quires a status commensurate with, even superior to, that of most of her 
more fortunate relatives. In this pattern of affiliation and in her assumption 
of authority, Fanny Price is relatively passive. She resists the misdemeanors 
and the importunings of others, and very occasionally she ventures actions 
on her own: all in all, though, one has the impression that Austen has designs 
for her that Fanny herself can scarcely comprehend, just as throughout the 
novel Fanny is thought of by everyone as “comfort” and “acquisition” 
despite herself. Like Kipling’s Kim O’Hara, Fanny is both device and instru- 
ment in a larger pattern, as well as a fully fledged novelistic character. 

Fanny, like Kim, requires direction, requires the patronage and outside 
authority that her own impoverished experience cannot provide. Her con- 
scious connections are to some people and to some places, but the novel 
reveals other connections of which she has faint glimmerings that neverthe- 
less demand her presence and service. She comes into a situation that opens 
with an intricate set of moves which, taken together, demand sorting out, 
adjustment, and rearrangement. Sir Thomas Bertram has been captivated by 
one Ward sister, the others have not done well, and “an absolute breach” 
opens up; their “circles were so distinct,” the distances between them so 
great that they have been out of touch for eleven years; fallen on hard 
times, the Prices seek out the Bertrams. Gradually, and even though she is 
not the eldest, Fanny becomes the focus of attention as she is sent to 
Mansfield Park, there to begin her new life. Similarly, the Bertrams have 
given up London (the result of Lady Bertram’s “little ill health and a great 
deal of indolence”) and come to reside entirely in the country. 

What sustains this life materially is the Bertram estate in Antigua, which 
is not doing well, Austen takes pains to show us two apparently disparate but 
actually convergent processes: the growth of Fanny’s importance to the 
Bertrams’ economy, including Antigua, and Fanny’s own steadfastness in the 
face of numerous challenges, threats, and surprises. In both, Austen’s imagi- 
nation works with a steel-like rigor through a mode that we might call 
geographical and spatial clarification. Fanny’s ignorance when she arrives at 
Mansfield as a frightened ten-year-old is signified by her inability to “put the 
map of Europe together,”?’ and for much of the first half of the novel the 
action is concerned with a whole range of issues whose common denomina- 
tor, misused or misunderstood, is space: not only is Sir Thomas in Antigua 
to make things better there and at home, but at Mansfield Park, Fanny, 
Edmund, and her aunt Norris negotiate where she is to live, read, and work, 
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where fires are to be lit; the friends and cousins concern themselves with the 
improvement of estates, and the importance of chapels (i.e., religious author- 
ity) to domesticity is envisioned and debated. When, as a device for stirring 
things up, the Crawfords suggest a play (the tinge of France that hangs a 
little suspiciously over their background is significant), Fanny’s discomfiture 
is polarizingly acute. She cannot participate, cannot easily accept that rooms 
for living are turned into theatrical space, although, with all its confusion of 
roles and purposes, the play, Kotzebue’s Lovers’ Vows, is prepared for anyway. 

We are to surmise, I think, that while Sir Thomas is away tending his 
colonial garden, a number of inevitable mismeasurements (explicitly as- 
sociated with feminine “lawlessness”) will occur. These are apparent not 
only in innocent strolls by the three pairs of young friends through a park, 
in which people lose and catch sight of one another unexpectedly, but most 
clearly in the various flirtations and engagements between the young men 
and women left without true parental authority, Lady Bertram being indif- 
ferent, Mrs. Norris unsuitable. There is sparring, innuendo, perilous taking 
on of roles: all of this of course crystallizes in preparations for the play, in 
which something dangerously close to libertinage is about to be (but never 
is) enacted. Fanny, whose earlier sense of alienation, distance, and fear 
derives from her first uprooting, now becomes a sort of surrogate conscience 
about what is right and how far is too much. Yet she has no power to 
implement her uneasy awareness, and until Sir Thomas suddenly returns 
from “abroad,” the rudderless drift continues. 

When he does appear, preparations for the play are immediately stopped, 
and in a passage remarkable for its executive dispatch, Austen narrates the 
re-establishment of Sir Thomas’s local rule: 


It was a busy morning with him. Conversation with any of them 
occupied but a small part of it. He had to reinstate himself in all the 
wonted concerns of his Mansfield life, to see his steward. and his 
bailiff—to examine and compute—and, in the intervals of business, to 
walk into his stables and his gardens, and nearest plantations; but active 
and methodical, he had not only done all this before he resumed his 
seat as master of the house at dinner, he had also set the carpenter to 
work in pulling down what had been so lately put up in the billiard 
room, and given the scene painter his dismissal, long enough to justify 
the pleasing belief of his being then at least as far off as Northampton. 
The scene painter was gone, having spoilt only the floor of one room, 
ruined all the coachman’s sponges, and made five of the under-servants 
idle and dissatisfied; and Sir Thomas was in hopes that another day or 
two would suffice to wipe away every ourward memento of what had 
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been, even to the destruction of every unbound copy of ‘Lovers’ Vows’ 
in the house, for he was burning all that met his eye.?# 


The force of this paragraph is unmistakable. Not only is this a Crusoe 
setting things in order: it is also an early Protestant eliminating all traces of 
frivolous behavior. There is nothing in Mansfield Park that would contradict 
us, however, were we to assume that Sir Thomas does exactly the same 
things—on a larger scale—in his Antigua “plantations.” Whatever was 
wrong there—and the internal evidence garnered by Warren Roberts sug- 
gests that economic depression, slavery, and competition with France were 
at issue*°—Sir Thomas was able to fix, thereby maintaining his control over 
his colonial domain, More clearly than anywhere else in her fiction, Austen 
here synchronizes domestic with international authority, making it plain- 
that the values associated with such higher things as ordination, law, and 
propriety must be grounded firmly in actual rule over and possession of 
territory. She sees clearly that to hold and rule Mansfield Park is to hold and 
tule an imperial estate in close, not to say inevitable association with it. 
What assures the domestic tranquility and attractive harmony of one is the 
productivity and regulated discipline of the other. 

Before both can be fully secured, however, Fanny must become more 
actively involved in the unfolding action. From frightened and often victim- 
ized poor relation she is gradually transformed into a directly participating 
member of the Bertram household at Mansfield Park. For this, I believe, 
Austen designed the second part of the book, which contains not only the 
failure of the Edmund—Mary Crawford romance as well as the disgraceful 
profligacy of Lydia and Henry Crawford, but Fanny Price’s rediscovery and 
rejection of her Portsmouth home, the injury and incapacitation of Tom 
Bertram (the eldest son), and the launching of William Price's naval career. 
This entire ensemble of relationships and events is finally capped with 
Edmund’s marriage to Fanny, whose place in Lady Bertram’s household is 
taken by Susan Price, her sister. It is no exaggeration to interpret the 
concluding sections of Mansfield Park as the coronation of an arguably 
unnatural (or at very ‘east, illogical) principle at the heart of a desired 
English order. The audacity of Austen’s vision is disguised a little by her 
voice, which despite its occasional archness is understated and notably 
modest. But we should not misconstrue the limited references to the outside 
world, her lightly stressed allusions to work, process, and class, her apparent 
ability to abstract (in Raymond Williams’s phrase) “an everyday uncompro- 
mising morality which is in the end separable from its social basis.” In fact 
Austen is far less diffident, far more severe. 

The clues are to be found in Fanny, or rather in how rigorously we are 
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able to consider her. True, her visit to her original Portsmouth home, where 
her immediate family still resides, upsets the aesthetic and emotional bal- 
ance she has become accustomed to at Mansfield Park, and true she has 
begun to take its wonderful luxuries for granted, even as being essential. 
These are fairly routine and natural consequences of getting used to a new 
place. But Austen is talking about two other matters we must not mistake. 
One is Fanny’s newly enlarged sense of what it means to be at home; when 
she takes stock of things after she gets to Portsmouth, this is not merely a 
matter of expanded space. 


Fanny was almost stunned. The smallness of the house, and thinness of 
the walls, brought every thing so close to her, that, added to the fatigue 
of her journey, and all her recent agitation, she hardly knew how to 
bear it. Within the room all was tranquil enough, for Susan having 
disappeared with the others, there were soon only her father and herself 
remaining; and he taking out a newspaper—the accustomary loan of a 
neighbour, applied himself to studying it, without seeming to recollect 
her existence. The solitary candle was held between himself and the 
paper, without any reference to her possible convenience; but she had 
nothing to do, and was glad to have the light screened from her aching 
head, as she sat in bewildered, broken, sorrowful contemplation. 

She was at home. But alas! it was not such a home, she had not such 
a welcome, as—she checked herself, she was unreasonable. ... A day 
or two might shew the difference. She only was to blame. Yet she 
thought it would not have been so at Mansfield. No, in her uncle’s 
house there would have been a consideration of times and seasons, a 
regulation of subject, a propriety, an attention towards every body 
which there was not here.*° 


In too small a space, you cannot see clearly, you cannot think clearly, you 
cannot have regulation or attention of the proper sort. The fineness of 
Austen’s detail (“the solitary candle was held between himself and the paper, 
without any reference to her possible convenience”) renders very precisely 
the dangers of unsociability, of lonely insularity, of diminished awareness 
that are rectified in larger and better administered spaces. 

That such spaces are not available to Fanny by direct inheritance, legal 
title, by propinquity, contiguity, or adjacence (Mansfield Park and Ports- 
mouth are separated by many hours’ journey) is precisely Austen’s point. To 
earn the right to Mansfield Park you must first leave home as a kind of 
‘indentured servant or, to put the case in extreme terms, as a kind of 
transported commodity—this, clearly, is the fate of Fanny and her brother 
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William—but then you have the promise of future wealth. I think Austen 
sees what Fanny does as a domestic or small-scale movement in space that 
corresponds to the larger, more openly colonial movements of Sir Thomas, 
her mentor, the man whose estate she inherits. The two movements depend 
on each other. ` 

The second more complex matter about which Austen speaks, albeit 
indirectly, raises an interesting theoretical issue. Austen’s awareness of em- 
pire is obviously very different, alluded to very much more casually, than 
Conrad’s or Kipling’s. In her time the British were extremely active in the 
Caribbean and in South America, notably Brazil and Argentina. Austen 
seems only vaguely aware of the details of these activities, although the 
sense that extensive West Indian plantations were important was fairly 
widespread in metropolitan England. Antigua and Sir Thomas’s trip there 
have a definitive function in Mansfeld Park, which, | have been saying, is 
both incidental, referred to only in passing, and absolutely crucial to the 
action. How are we to assess Austen’s few references to Antigua, and what 
are we to make of them interpretatively? 

My contention is that by that very odd combination of casualness and 
stress, Austen reveals herself to be assuming (just as Fanny assumes, in both 
senses of the word) the importance of an empire to the situation at home. 
Let me go further. Since Austen refers to and uses Antigua as she does in 
Mansfield Park, there needs to be a commensurate effort on the part of her 
readers to understand concretely the historical valences in the reference; to 
put it differently, we should try to understand what she referred to, why she 
gave it the importance she did, and why indeed she made the choice, for she 
might have done something different to establish Sir Thomas’s wealth. Let 
us now calibrate the signifying power of the references to Antigua in Mans- 
field Park; how do they occupy the place they do, what are they doing there? 

According to Austen we are to conclude that no matter how isolated and 
insulated the English place (e.g., Mansfield Park), it requires overseas suste- 
nance. Sir Thomas's property in the Caribbean would have had to be a sugar 
plantation maintained by slave labor (not abolished until the 1830s): these are 
not dead historical facts but, as Austen certainly knew, evident historical 
realities. Before the Anglo-French competition the major distinguishing 
characteristic of Western empires (Roman, Spanish, and Portuguese) was 
that the earlier empires were bent on loot, as Conrad puts it, on the transport 
of treasure from the colonies to Europe, with very little attention to devel- 
opment, organization, or system within the colonies themselves; Britain and, 
to a lesser degree, France both wanted to make their empires long-term, 
profitable, ongoing concerns, and they competed in this enterprise, nowhere 
more so than in the colonies of the Caribbean, where the transport of slaves, 
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the functioning of large sugar plantations, and the development of sugar 
markets, which raised the issues of protectionism, monopolies, and price— 
all these were more or less constantly, competitively at issue. 

Far from being nothing much “out there,” British colonial possessions in 
the Antilles and Leeward Islands were during Jane Austen’s time a crucial 
setting for Anglo-French colonial competition, Revolutionary ideas from 
France were being exported there, and there was a steady decline in British 
profits: the French sugar plantations were producing more sugar at less cost. 
However, slave rebellions in and out of Haiti were incapacitating France 
and spurring British interests to intervene more directly and to gain greater 
local power. Still, compared with its earlier prominence for the home mar- 
ket, British Caribbean sugar production in the nineteenth century had to 
compete with alternative sugar-cane supplies in Brazil and Mauritius, the 
emergence of a European beet-sugar industry, and the gradual dominance 
of free-trade ideology and practice. 

In Mansfield Park—both in its formal characteristics and in its contents—a 
number of these currents converge. The most important is the avowedly 

‘complete subordination of colony to metropolis. Sir Thomas, absent from 
Mansfield Park, is never seen as present in Antigua, which elicits at most a 
half dozen references in the novel. There is a passage, a part of which I 
quoted earlier, from John Stuart Mill’s Principles of Political Economy that 
catches the spirit of Austen’s use of Antigua. I quote it here in full: 


These [outlying possessions of ours] are hardly to be looked upon as 
countries, carrying on an exchange of commodities with other coun- 
tries, but more properly as outlying agricultural or manufacturing 
estates belonging to a larger community. Our West Indian colonies, for 
example, cannot be regarded as countries with a productive capital of 
their own ... [but are rather] the place where England finds it conve- 
nient to carry on the production of sugar, coffee and a few other 
tropical commodities. All the capital employed is English capital; al- 
most all the industry is carried on for English uses; there is little 
production of anything except for staple commodities, and these are 
sent to England, not to be exchanged for things exported to the colony 
and consumed by its inhabitants, but to be sold in England for the 
benefit of the proprietors there. The trade with the West Indies is 
hardly to be considered an external trade, but more resembles the 
- traffic between town and country.*! 


To some extent Antigua is like London or Portsmouth, a less desirable 
setting than a country estate like Mansfield Park, but producing goods to be 
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consumed. by everyone (by the early nineteenth century every Britisher 
used sugar), although owned and maintained by a small group of aristocrats 
and gentry. The Bertrams and the other characters in Mansfeld Park are a 
subgroup within the minority, and for them the island is wealth, which 
Austen regards as being converted to propriety, order, and, at the end of the 
novel, comfort, an added good. But why “added”? Because, Austen tells us 
pointedly in the final chapters, she wants to “restore every body, not greatly 
in fault themselves, to tolerable comfort, and to have done with all the 
rest,42. 

This can be interpreted to mean first that the novel has done enough in 
the way of destabilizing the lives of “every body” and must now set them 
at rest: actually Austen says this explicitly, in a bit of meta-fictional impa- 
tience, the novelist commenting on her own work as having gone on long 
enough and now needing to be brought to a close. Second, it can mean that 
“every body” may now be finally permitted to realize what it means to be 
properly at home, and at rest, without the need to wander about or to come 
and go. (This does not include young William, who, we assume, will con- 
tinue to roam the seas in the British navy on whatever commercial and 
political missions may still be required. Such matters draw from Austen only 
a last brief gesture, a passing remark about William’s “continuing good 
conduct and rising fame.”) As for those finally resident in Mansfield Park 
itself, more in the way of domesticated advantages is given to these now fully 
acclimatized souls, and to none more than to Sir Thomas. He understands 
for the first tume what has been missing in his education of his children, and 
he understands it in the terms paradoxically provided for him by unnamed 
outside forces, so to speak, the wealth of Antigua and the imported example 
of Fanny Price. Note here how the curious alternation of outside and inside 
follows the pattern identified by Mill of the outside becoming the inside by 
use and, to use Austen’s word, “disposition”: 


Here [in his deficiency of training, of allowing Mrs. Norris too great a 
role, of letting his children dissemble and repress feeling] had been 
grievous mismanagement, but, bad as it was, he gradually grew to feel 
that it had not been the most direful mistake in his plan of education. 
Some thing must have been wanting within, or ime would have worn 
away much of its ill effect. He feared that principle, active principle, 
had been wanting, that they had never been properly taught to govern 
their inclinations and tempers, by that sense of duty which can alone 
suffice. They had been instructed theoretically in their religion, but 
never required to bring it into daily practice. To be distinguished for 
elegance and accomplishments—the authorized object of their youth— 
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could have had no useful influence that way, no moral effect on the 
mind. He had meant them to be good, but his cares had been directed 
to the understanding and manners, not the disposition; and of the 
necessity of self-denial and humility, he feared they had never heard. 
from any lips that could profit them.” 


What was wanting within was in fact supplied by the wealth derived from 
a West Indian plantation and a poor provincial relative, both brought in to 
Mansfield Park and set to work. Yet on their own, neither the one nor the 
other could have sufficed; they require each other and then, more important, 
they need executive disposition, which in turn helps to reform the rest of the 
Bertram circle. All this Austen leaves to her reader to supply in the way of 
literal explication. 

And that is what reading her entails. But all these things having to do with 
the outside brought in seem unmistakably there in the suggestiveness of her 
allusive and abstract language. A principle “wanting within” is, I believe, 
intended to evoke for us memories of Sir Thomas’s absences in Antigua, or 
the sentimental and near-whimsical vagary on the part of the three variously 
deficient Ward sisters by which a niece is displaced from one household to 
another. But that the Bertrams did become better if not altogether good, that 
some sense of duty was imparted to them, that they learned to govern their 
inclinations and tempers and brought religion into daily practice, that they 
“directed disposition”: all of this did occur because outside (or rather outly- 
ing) factors were lodged properly inward, became native to Mansfield Park, 
with Fanny the niece its final spiritual mistress, and Edmund the second son 
its spiritual master. 

An additional benefit is that Mrs. Norris is dislodged; this is described as 
“the great supplementary comfort of Sir Thomas’s life.” Once the princi- 
ples have been interiorized, the comforts follow: Fanny is settled for the time 
being at Thornton Lacey “with every attention to her comfort”; her home 
` later becomes “the home of affection and comfort”; Susan is brought in “first 
as a comfort to Fanny, then as an auxiliary, and at last as her substitute”: 
when the new import takes Fanny’s place by Lady Bertram’s side. The 
pattern established at the outset of the novel clearly continues, only now it 
has what Austen intended to give it all along, an internalized and retrospec- 
tively guaranteed rationale. This is the rationale that Raymond Williams 
describes as “an everyday, uncompromising morality which is in the end 
separable from its social basis and which, in other hands, can be turned 
against it.” 

I have tried to show that the morality in fact is not separable from its social’ 
basis: right up to the last sentence, Austen affirms and repeats the geographi- 
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cal process of expansion involving trade, production, and consumption that 
predates, underlies, and guarantees the morality. And expansion, as Gal- 
lagher reminds us, whether “through colonial rule was liked or disliked, [its] 
desirability through one mode or another was generally accepted. So in the 
event there were few domestic constraints upon expansion.” Most critics 
have tended to forget or overlook that process, which has seemed less 
important to critics than Austen herself seemed to think. But interpreting 
Jane Austen depends on who does the interpreting, when it is done, and no 
less important, from where it is done. If with feminists, with great cultural 
critics sensitive to history and class like Williams, with cultural and stylistic 
interpreters, we have been sensitized to the issues their interests raise, we 
should now proceed to regard the geographical division of the world—after 
all significant to Mansfield Park—as not neutral (any more than class and 
gender are neutral) but as politically charged, beseeching the attention and 
elucidation its considerable proportions require. The question is thus not 
only how to understand and with what to connect Austen’s morality and its 
social basis, but also wat to read of it. 

Take once again the casual references to Antigua, the ease with which Sir 
Thomas’s needs in England are met by a Caribbean sojourn, the uninflected, 
unreflective citations of Antigua (or the Mediterranean, or India, which is 
where Lady Bertram, in a fit of distracted impatience, requires that William 
should go “ ‘that I may have a shawl. I chink I will have two shawls.’ ”)*? 
They stand for a significance “out there” that frames the genuinely impor- 
tant action 4ere, but not for a great significance. Yet these signs of “abroad” 
include, even as they repress, a rich and complex history, which has since 
achieved a status that the Bertrams, the Prices, and Austen herself would not, 
could not recognize. To call this “the Third World” begins to deal with the 
realities but by no means exhausts the political or cultural history. 

We must first take stock of Mansfield Park's prefigurations of a later 
English history as registered in fiction. The Bertrams’ usable colony in 
Mansfield Park can be read as pointing forward to Charles Gould’s San Tomé 
mine in Nostromo, or to the Wilcoxes’ Imperial and West African Rubber 
Company in Forster’s Howards End, or to any of these distant but convenient 
treasure spots in Great Expectations, Jean Rhys’s Wide Sargasso Sea, Heart of 
Darkness—tesources to be visited, talked about, described, or appreciated for 
domestic reasons, for local metropolitan benefit. If we think ahead to these 
other novels, Sir Thomas's Antigua readily acquires a slightly greater den- 
sity than the discrete, reticent appearances it makes in the pages of Mansfield 
Park. And already our reading of the novel begins to open up at those points 
where ironically Austen was most economical and her critics most (dare one 
say it?) negligent. Her “Antigua” is therefore not just a slight but a definite 
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way of marking the outer limits of what Williams calls domestic improve- 
ments, or a quick allusion to the mercantile venturesomeness of acquiring 
overseas dominions as a source for local fortunes, or one reference among 
many attesting to a historical sensibility suffused not just with manners and 
courtesies but with contests of ideas, struggles with Napoleonic France, 
awareness of seismic economic and social change during a revolutionary 
period in world history. 

Second, we must see “Antigua” held in a precise place in Austen’s moral 
geography, and in her prose, by historical changes that her novel rides like 
a vessel on a mighty sea. The Bertrams could not have been possible without 
the slave trade, sugar, and the colonial planter class; as a social type Sir 
Thomas would have been familiar to eighteenth- and early-nineteenth- 
century readers who knew the powerful influence of the class through 
politics, plays (like Cumberland’s The West Indian), and many other public 
activities (large houses, famous parties and social rituals, well-known com- 
mercial enterprises, celebrated marriages), As the old system of protected 
monopoly gradually disappeared and as a new class of settler-planters dis- 
placed the old absentee system, the West Indian interest lost dominance: 
cotton manufacture, an even more open system of trade, and abolition of the 
slave trade reduced the power and prestige of people like the Bertrams, 
whose frequency of sojourn in the Caribbean then decreased. 

Thus Sir Thomas's infrequent trips to Antigua as an absentee plantation 
owner reflect the diminishment in his class’s power, a reduction directly 
expressed in the title of Lowell Ragatz’s classic The Fall of the Planter Class 
in the British Caribbean, 1763-1833 (1928). But is what is hidden or allusive in 
Austen made sufficiently explicit more than one hundred years later in 
Ragatz? Does the aesthetic silence or discretion of a great novel in 1814 
receive adequate explication in a major work of historical research a full 
century later? Can we assume that the process of interpretation is fulfilled, 
or will it continue as new material comes to light? 

For all his learning Ragatz still finds it in himself to speak of “the Negro 
race” as having the following characteristics: “he stole, he lied, he was 
simple, suspicious, inefficient, irresponsible, lazy, superstitious, and loose in 
his sexual relations.”** Such “history” as this therefore happily gave way to 
the revisionary work of Caribbean historians like Eric Williams and C.LR. 
James, and more recently Robin Blackburn, in The Overthrow of Colonial 
Slavery, 1776-1848; in these works slavery and empire are shown to have 
fostered the rise and consolidation of capitalism well beyond the old planta- 
tion monopolies, as well as to have been a powerful ideological system 
whose original connection to specific economic interests may have gone, but 
whose effects continued for decades. 
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The political and moral ideas of the age are to be examined in the very 
closest relation to the economic development. . . . 

An outworn interest, whose bankruptcy smells to heaven in historical 
perspective, can exercise an obstructionist and disruptive effect which 
can only be explained by the powerful services it had previously 
rendered and the entrenchment previously gained. .. . 

The ideas built on these interests continue long after the interests have 
been destroyed and work their old mischief, which is all the more 
mischievous because the interests to which they corresponded no lon- 
ger exist.*? 


Thus Etic Williams in Capitalism and Slavery (1961). The question of interpre- 
tation, indeed of writing itself, is tied to the question of interests, which we 
have seen are at work in aesthetic as well as historical writing, then and now. 
We must not say that since Mansfield Park is a novel, its affiliations with a 
sordid history are irrelevant or transcended, not only because it is irrespon- 
sible to do so, but because we know too much to say so in good faith. Having 
tead Mansfield Park as part of the structure of an expanding imperialist 
venture, one cannot simply restore it to the canon of “great literary master- 
pieces”—to which it most certainly belongs—and leave it at that. Rather, I 
think, the novel steadily, if unobtrusively, opens up a broad expanse of 
domestic imperialist culture without which Britain’s subsequent acquisition 
of territory would not have been possible. 

I have spent time on Mansfield Park to illustrate a type of analysis infre- 
quently encountered in mainstream interpretations, or for that matter in 
readings rigorously based in one or another of the advanced theoretical 
schools. Yet only in the global perspective implied by Jane Austen and her 
characters can the novel’s quite astonishing general position be made clear. 
I think of such a reading as completing or complementing others, not 
discounting or displacing them. And it bears stressing that because Mansfield 
Park connects the actualities of British power overseas to the domestic 
imbroglio within the Bertram estate, there is no way of doing such readings 
as mine, no way of understanding the “structure of attitude and reference” 
except by working through the novel. Without reading it in full, we would 
fail to understand the strength of that structure and the way it was activated 
and maintained in literature. But in reading it carefully, we can sense how 
ideas about dependent races and territories were held both by foreign-office 
executives, colonial bureaucrats, and military strategists and by intelligent 
novel-readers educating themselves in the fine points of moral evaluation, 
literary balance, and stylistic finish. 

There is a paradox here in reading Jane Austen which I have been 
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impressed by but can in no way resolve. All the evidence says that even the 
most routine aspects of holding slaves on a West Indian sugar plantation 
were cruel stuff. And everything we know about Austen and her values is at 
odds with the cruelty of slavery. Fanny Price reminds her cousin that after 
asking Sir Thomas about the slave trade, “There was such a dead silence”®° 
as to suggest that one world could not be connected with the other since 
there simply is no common language for both. That is true. But what 
stimulates the extraordinary discrepancy into life is the rise, decline, and fall 
of the British empire itself and, in its aftermath, the emergence of a post- 
colonial consciousness. In order more accurately to read works like Mansfield 
Park, we have to see them in the main as resisting or avoiding that other 
setting, which their formal inclusiveness, historical honesty, and prophetic 
suggestiveness cannot completely hide. In time there would no longer be a 
dead silence when slavery was spoken of, and the subject became central to 
a new understanding of what Europe was. 

It would be silly to expect Jane Austen to treat slavery with anything like 
the passion of an abolitionist or a newly liberated slave. Yet what I have 
called the rhetoric of blame, so often now employed by subaltern, minority, 
or disadvantaged voices, attacks her, and others like her, retrospectively, for 
being white, privileged, insensitive, complicit. Yes, Austen belonged to a 
slave-owning society, but do we therefore jettison her novels as so many 
trivial exercises in aesthetic frumpery? Not at all, I would argue, if we take 
seriously our intellectual and interpretative vocation to make connections, 
to deal with as much of the evidence as possible, fully and actually, to read 
what is there or not there, above all, to see complementarity and interdepen- 
dence instead of isolated, venerated, or formalized experience that excludes 
and forbids the hybridizing intrusions of human history. 

Mansfield Park is a rich work in that its aesthetic intellectual complexity 
requires that longer and slower analysis that is also required by its geograph- 
ical problematic, a novel based in an England relying for the maintenance 
of its style on a Caribbean island. When Sir Thomas goes to and comes from 
Antigua, where he has property, that is not at all the same thing as coming 
to and going from Mansfield Park, where his presence, arrivals, and depar- 
tures have very considerable consequences. But precisely because Austen is 
so summary in one context, so provocatively rich in the other, precisely 
because of that imbalance we are able to move in on the novel, reveal and 
accentuate the interdependence scarcely mentioned on its brilliant pages. A 
lesser work wears its historical affiliation more plainly; its worldliness is 
simple and direct, the way a jingoistic ditty during the Mahdist uprising or 
the 1857 Indian Rebellion connects directly to the situation and constituency 
that coined it. Mansfield Park encodes experiences and does not simply 
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repeat them. From our later perspective we can interpret Sir Thomas’s 
power to come and go in Antigua as stemming from the muted national 
experience of individual identity, behavior, and “ordination,” enacted with 
such irony and taste at Mansfield Park. The task is to lose neither a true 
historical sense of the first, nor a full enjoyment or appreciation of the 
second, all the while seeing both together. 


( 111 ) 
The Cultural Integrity of Empire 


U ntil after the mid-nineteenth century the kind of easy yet sustained 
commerce between Mansfield Park (novel and place) and an overseas 
territory has little equivalent in French culture. Before Napoleon, there 
existed of course an ample French literature of ideas, travels, polemics, and 
speculation about the non-European world. One thinks of Volney, for in- 
stance, or Montesquieu (some of this is discussed in Tzvetan Todorov’s 
recent Nous et les autres)5" Without significant exception this literature either 
was specialized—as, for example, in the Abbé Raynal’s celebrated report on 
the colonies—or belonged to a genre (e.g., moral debate) that used such 
issues as mortality, slavery, or corruption as instances in a general argument 
about mankind. The Encyclopedists and Rousseau are excellent illustrations 
of this latter case. As traveller, memoirist, eloquent self-psychologist and 
romantic, Chateaubriand embodies an individualism of accent and style 
without peer; certainly, it would be very hard to show that in René or Atala 
he belonged to a literary institution like the novel, or to learned discourses 
such as historiography or linguistics. Besides, his narratives of American and 
Near Eastern life are too eccentric to be easily domesticated or emulated. 

France thus shows a somewhat fitful, perhaps even sporadic but certainly 
limited and specialized literary or cultural concern with those realms where 
traders, scholars, missionaries, or soldiers went and where in the East or the 
Americas they encountered their British counterparts. Before taking Algeria 
in 1830, France had no India and, I’ve argued elsewhere, it had momentarily 
brilliant experiences abroad that were returned to more in memory or 
literary trope than in actuality. One celebrated example is the Abbé Poiret’s 
Lettres de Barbarie (1785), which describes an often uncomprehending but 
stimulating encounter between a Frenchman and Muslim Africans. The best 
intellectual historian of French imperialism, Raoul Girardet, suggests that 


